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Winthrop, give us a very vivid picture of the hard-
ships which even the best suffered in their house-
hold life in the early years of the colony. In these
letters we see able, educated men very busy, far-
sighted business men of property facing a poverty
and meagre diet at which the mechanics and labor-
ers of to-day would stand aghast. It was not always
so, and some of the younger Winthrops came to have
comforts ; yet the poverty must have lasted very long
with the common people, and the toil, beyond that of
serfs, has reached in the country far into this cen-
tury. Nearly all of them were farmers, dreading
Indians and pirates, raising cattle in the wilds or on
distant islands, which seem to have been favorite
places for such work, probably because the sea served
as a fence, the herdsmen, whites and Indians, living
there in solitary huts, and the owners going there in
all sorts of weather in questionable boats, and far-
ing on board and on horseback with their servants.
Bad crops in a bad season, with no reserve of food,
with their base of supplies in England or the West
Indies, and these hampered by hostile Dutch or
French fleets and the dangers of winter passage, not
only kept the larder lean, but came often close to
starvation. Their letters miscarried or came late, and
their goods also. From Hartford to Boston was a
long journey, before which prayers were said, and in
which horses were worn out and carriage was expen-
sive ; and the coasting-vessels around Cape Cod often
fell into mishap, or put back. Women waited all
the season for calicoes which did not come, and wenthouse ; she hath hewn \
